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Canada Is Busy 


and Prosperous 


Northern Neighbor Stands High 
Among the Industrial and 
Commercial Nations 


HAT first comes to your mind 

when you think of Canada? Is 
it the vast northern forests and 
the majestic peaks of the Canadian 
Rockies? Is it the lonely Indian trap- 
per, or the Eskimo family moving 
from place to place in search of fish 
and game? Is it the quaint French 
villages of Quebec? 

You are not entirely mistaken if 
Canada reminds you of these, for she 
has all of them—today as in the past. 
But you are not entirely correct 
either, for the Canada of 1951 is also 
distinguished by some sharply con- 
trasting features. She has become a 
great industrial nation, a great trad- 
ing nation. 

In population, Canada ranks far 
down the list among the countries of 
the world. Her vast area, larger than 
our 48 states and Alaska combined, 
contains only about 14 million people. 
From an economic standpoint, though, 
she is powerful. 

From their factories, mines, for- 
ests, and farms, Canadians are now 
producing 80 per cent more goods 
than they were turning out in 1939. 
The average Canadian is receiving 
and using 14% times as much, in goods 
and services, as he was able to get 
just before World War II. Canada’s 
living standard, though it has not sur- 
passed that of the United States, has 
been rising rapidly during the last 
10 years. 

Canada ranks high among the man- 
ufacturing countries of the world. 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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MONEY, MONEY, MONEY. 


DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


The amount in circulation in this country now totals more than 27 billion dollars. 


Where Do We Get the Money? 


Banks and the Federal Government Work Together to Expand or Contract 
the Supply of Funds in Circulation to Meet Current Business Requirements 


S the production of tanks, planes, 
and ships speeds up in coming 
weeks, thousands of new defense jobs 
are expected to be created. Many 
women will probably join the labor 
force as they did during World War 
II. Some elderly people now in re- 
tirement are likely to return to their 
machines or desks. As for the present 
labor force, there is the prospect of 
longer hours of work. 

All this extra employment is going 
to bring plenty of business for an- 
other group—the nation’s banking 
people. They are not—to be sure— 
going to be making guns, tanks, or 
planes, but they are going to be sup- 
plying something without which our 
factories could not operate. That 
“something” is cash. 

During a period of defense prepa- 
ration there is always an enormous 
demand for coins and paper money. 
Factories need cash to pay the addi- 


tional workers they employ. At such 
a time people are spending more 
money for food, shelter, clothing, and 
so on. 

Thus, banks play a tremendously 
important role in a defense program 
by supplying the money which makes 
the wheels of production turn. Yet 
there is probably no business of com- 
parable size so much taken for granted 
—and so little understood—as bank- 
ing. Most people seldom give thought 
to the part that banks play in the 
nation’s economy. If they do think 
about it, they are likely to regard the 
workings of banks as something mys- 
terious—wholly beyond their power 
of understanding. 

Actually there is nothing mysteri- 
ous about banks. Banking is a busi- 
ness. It is carried on for profit just 
like chicken farming or lumbering. 
But instead of dealing in chickens or 
lumber, a bank deals in money. 
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NN numerous oc- 

casions in Amer- 
ican history great 
debates have oc- 
curred on the criti- 
cal issues of the 
time. The habit of 
discussing important issues began be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence 
was signed. The people argued the vital 
question of whether the colonies should 
unite as one nation or remain under the 
British flag. 

In order that the colonists might 
understand the issues, and the argu- 
ments in favor of independence, public 
leaders formed committees of corre- 
spondence and these committees sent 
facts and arguments for use in the town 
meetings. 

Great debates preceded the breaking 
out of the Civil War, and they followed 
the First World War. After the latter 
conflict, the question of whether the 
United States should enter the League 


Walter E. Myer 


Time for Great Debate 
By Walter E. Myer 


of Nations was argued in Congress, in 
the press, and among the citizens of the 
nation. These are but a few of the occa- 
sions when American citizens have de- 
cided, after long discussion, what course 
they should take. 

Towering questions of foreign pol- 
icy again rise before us—questions as 
gravely important as any our country 
has ever faced. And as we find our- 
selves in the midst of these issues, peo- 
ple throughout the nation are engaging 
in controversy and discussion. 

Should the United States withdraw 
from Korea without further delay? 
Shall we send armies to Europe? Shall 
we undertake to protect western Europe 
if it is attacked? What should be our 
policy with respect to Communist ag- 
gression in Asia? 

Such questions as these will be dis- 
cussed in Congress and by editors, 
columnists and broadcasters. Debate 
might cease or lessen if we should actu- 
ally become embroiled in a war with 


Russia, but otherwise it will be bitter 
and prolonged. 

This is in accordance with American 
tradition. Americans are free to express 
their ideas. Their freedom is sometimes 
limited but that is an exception. If 
Americans, and this includes students 
in the schools, do not express their 
ideas, the reason is likely to be that they 
are not alert and energetic enough to 
help solve their country’s problems. 

It is important that every intelligent, 
wide-awake citizen should find a way to 
help solve our problems wisely. The na- 
tion needs all the help it can get. The 
American people seem confused and un- 
certain. They seem not to have made up 
their minds about foreign issues. 

If students will study the issues which 
have arisen and which are likely to 
arise, they will have sounder ideas as to 
what should be done in a time of crisis 
such as the present. They will help the 
nation to make up its mind wisely, fairly, 
and in the light of evidence. 


Banking is more closely controlled 
by the government than most busi- 
nesses. This is largely because it is 
the job of the government to issue 
money—the “product” with which 
banks deal. Coins are made at vari- 
ous government mints throughout the 
country, and paper money is printed 
at the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing in Washington, D. C. Money 
now in circulation totals about 27% 
billion dollars. About 26 billions are 
in bills; the remainder is in coin. 

If the money now in circulation were 
divided equally among the people of 
the country, it would mean about $180 
for each person. That compares to 
$53 per person just prior to World 
War II. 

As these figures indicate, the amount 
of money in supply varies from time 
to time. How can this be? Who de- 
cides how much money there shall be 
in circulation at a given time? What 
part do banks play in determining 
the money supply? 

The supply of gold held by the gov- 
ernment has something to do with the 
amount of money in circulation. It 
is true that gold is not used for money 
—that is, there are no gold coins in 
circulation. Nonetheless, our money 
system is still closely tied to gold. We 
use gold to measure the value of the 
dollar. Today the dollar is worth 
13.7 grains of pure gold. 

Why is gold used as the basis of 
our monetary system? For one thing, 
because the value of this metal does 
not change a great deal. The output 
of gold, year in and year out, has been 
fairly consistent. It is plain that a 
country’s monetary system must be 
based on something that is stable— 
otherwise money would shoot up and 
down in value and cause great con- 
fusion. In modern times gold has 
been used throughout the world more 
than anything else as a basis for 
money systems. 

In our own country gold is tied to 
money in this way: the government 
stores all the precious metal it can 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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OSCAR SEIDENBERG 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, with headquarters in this building in the nation’s capital, has a great deal of control over the thousands of banks in this country 


Money Supply 
(Concluded from page 1) 


get and then issues coins or paper 
money backed up by the gold. The law 
requires that at least $25 in gold be 
held in reserve for every $100 of paper 
money in circulation (except for a 
comparatively small amount of paper 
money backed by silver). Stated the 
other way round, the amount of money 
in circulation cannot exceed four times 
the value of gold in reserve. 

At present, the government holds 
gold reserves totaling about 23 bil- 
lion dollars, most of which are stored 
at Fort Knox, Kentucky. Thus, the 
Treasury could print four times that 
amount in paper bills—92 billion dol- 
lars’ worth—and still stay within the 
law. 

But it is not doing that. The total 
supply of coins and bills together re- 
mains about 27% billion dollars. Why, 
you may ask, is the supply of money 
limited to this amount? We must 
seek our answer in a study of the way 
the banking system works. 

For banking purposes the United 
States is divided into 12 regions. In 
each region is a big bank known as 
the Federal Reserve Bank. It is owned 
by the local banks of the various cities 
and towns of the region. The setup 
is known as the Federal Reserve 
System. 

All national banks must be mem- 
bers of the system, and state banks 
may be. Of more than 14,000 banks 
in the country, close to 6,800—includ- 
ing most large state banks—belong. 
Each of the member banks has an 
account in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, keeps money in it, and borrows 
money from it. 

The 12 banks are controlled by a 
Federal Reserve Board, the members 
of which are appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Indirectly, then, the U. S. 
government has much to say about 
Federal Reserve Bank policies. The 
government influence is all the greater 
because the Reserve Bank and the U. S. 
Treasury work closely together on 
many activities. 

Let’s see how the banking system 
works in helping fix the amount of 
money in circulation. In the imagi- 
nary town of Centerville is a manu- 
facturer whom we'll call Paul Baker. 
Mr. Baker has a small factory which 
makes various kinds of steel products. 


From the Jones Gun Company, 
which has a government defense con- 
tract for machine guns, comes an or- 
der for $40,000 worth of machine-gun 
sights. The Jones Gun Company gives 
Baker a note (or promise to pay) due 
in 90 days. Baker is willing to take 
the note, for he knows the Jones Gun 
Company is a sound organization. 

Though Baker is glad to take the 
note, he needs cash to pay his work- 
ers and to get raw materials. He takes 
the note of the Jones Company to the 
First National Bank in Centerville. 

“Here is a note of the Jones Gun 
Company,” says Baker. “It is good 
all right but it is not due for 90 days 
and I need money now. Will you take 
the note off my hands, or ‘discount’ 
it? Will you pay me $40,000 minus 
interest, for, of course, I shall expect 
to pay you interest for the 90 days 
that elapse before you can collect the 
money from the Jones Gun Company.” 

The First National Bank will prob- 
ably discount Baker’s note, but per- 
haps it has had many similar requests 
and doesn’t have much cash on hand. 
It has plenty of notes (promises to 
pay backed up by property) so it is 
in a safe condition, but it has not on 
hand enough actual money to meet the 
needs of the community. 


To the Big Bank 


The First National Bank, then, goes 
to the big bank with which it has an 
account, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
the region, and asks to borrow money. 
It takes the note of the Jones Gun 
Company which it bought from Baker, 
as well as other similar notes, and 
says to the Federal Reserve Bank: 
“Will you give us cash for these notes? 
You can get your money in 90 days. 
Meanwhile, we shall pay you interest.” 

So the First National Bank borrows 
from the Federal Reserve Bank in 
order that it may lend to Baker and 
other customers. It borrows the money 
at a certain rate of interest, and lends 
it to Baker and others at a higher 
rate of interest, thus making a profit 
on the transaction. 

But suppose the Federal Reserve 
Bank hasn’t enough money to make 
the loan to the First National Bank. 
Perhaps dozens of banks are needing 
cash and are trying to get loans from 
the Federal Reserve. What is the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank to do? 

It goes for help to the Federal Re- 
serve Board and says: “Many of the 
banks in our region need money. They 


are in good condition. They have notes 
coming due soon, but they need cash. 
We would gladly lend it to them, but 
we don’t have enough on hand. Our 
region really needs more money in 
order to carry on its business. Will 
you have some paper money printed 
and delivered to us?” 

The Federal Reserve Board consid- 
ers the request. If it thinks there is 
really need for more money, it asks 
the U. S. Treasury to print paper bills 
and lend them to the Federal Reserve 
Bank. The Federal Reserve Bank 
lends some of this cash to the First 
National Bank and other banks. The 
First National Bank then lends cash 
to Mr. Baker—that is, it takes the 
note of the Jones Gun Company off his 
hands, charging him interest for it. 
Baker gets the money, buys raw ma- 
terials, and pays his employees. Many 
purchases are made and business is 
stimulated. 

Does this new money which has been 
put in circulation stay there? Does 
it add permanently to the country’s 
supply of money? 

Not necessarily. It may soon be 
taken out again. After 90 days the 
Jones Gun Company’s note is due. The 
company pays the money to the First 
National Bank. The First National 
then pays its debt to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 

Other bankers are doing the same 
thing. A great deal of cash is turned 
over to the Federal Reserve Bank. It 
now has more money on hand than it 
needs, so it turns back to the Treasury 
the money which was printed a few 
months earlier, and the money is taken 
out of circulation. 

Thus, we have what is called an 
“elastic” or “flexible” currency. The 
amount of money in circulation in- 
creases when business is active and it 
is needed. It decreases when busi- 
ness is inactive, when few people are 
borrowing and lending, and when it 
is not required. The country’s volume 
of bank deposits, like that of coins and 
bills, rises and falls in accordance with 
national needs. 

Of course, the process is not really 
as simple as our brief description 
would indicate. The increase or de- 
crease in currency is not wholly auto- 
matic. The Federal Reserve Board 
has a great deal to say about it. 

For example, at a time when busi- 
ness is dull and businessmen are hold- 
ing back on starting new ventures, 
the Federal Reserve Board may take 


action that will result in getting more 
money into circulation. 

At such a time it may order the 
Federal Reserve Banks to lend money 
at a lower rate of interest than pre- 
viously. Those who wish to borrow 
will be able to get money for less in- 
terest. Ordinarily this tends to start 
business moving. 

On the other hand, the Federal Re- 
serve Board may think that too much 
borrowing is going on. It may feel 
that too many companies are engaging 
in ventures that may not turn out 
well. It may decide to clamp on the 
brakes in order to avoid trouble later. 


Time to Contract 


As a matter of fact, that is exactly 
what the Board is doing at the pres- 
ent time. Board members feel there 
has been an unusual amount of lend- 
ing in the past six months, and they 
are asking banks to cut down on 
lending. 

The Board’s reasoning is this: 
“There is already a good deal of com- 
petition today in buying scarce arti- 
cles. If people can borrow money 
easily, there will be more competition 
for these scarce items, and prices will 
be pushed steadily upward. If that 
happens, the dollar will have less and 
less purchasing power and inflation 
will become even more serious than 
it is now. Therefore, we must not 
encourage borrowing at this time.” 

As one step to cut down borrow- 
ing, the Federal Reserve Board has 
ordered banks under its control to 
keep more money in their reserves. 
If the banks are forced to hang onto 
the money, then it will not be avail- 
able for lending. Another step which 
could be taken if lending continues at 
a dangerous pace would be for the 
Federal Reserve Board to order the 
banks to charge higher interest rates. 
This, too, would discourage borrowing. 

The operations that we have de- 
scribed are not the only ones that 
banks carry on but they are among 
the most important. They plainly 
show how important a part the bank- 
ing system plays in our economic life. 

Next time you are in a bank, reflect 
on what you see there. The business 
being conducted is not a mysterious 
operation, wholly remote from your 
own life. What you will see is a tiny 
part of the workings of an_ intri- 
cate, highly organized system through 
which the economy of the nation may 
be kept on an even keel. 
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16-Year-Old Draft 


Prominent Prep School Administrator Presents His Views for 


Dealing with This 


At what age should young men be 
drafted into the armed services? How 
long should the education of students 
who would normally go to college be 
interrupted in order to permit them 
to receive military training? 

These 
are being debated in the halls of Con- 


and other related questions 


gress and throughout the nation. THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER has already pre- 
sented a number of conflicting opin- 
ions on this great issue, and it will 
continue to do so until final decisions 
have been reached by the national 
legislature. 

This week we have asked Paul L. 
Banfield, Headmaster of Landon School 
for Boys in the nation's capital, to give 
us his views on the subject. Mr. Ban- 
field has had long experience as an 
educator, and possesses a wealth of 
with the de- 
His school 
has a high scholastic standing among 
the country’s prep schools. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Banfield served as Personnel 
Consultant to the Commanding Gen- 
erals of the Second and Third Air 
World War II, so he has 
of military 
Here 
is what he has to say about military 
training for youth. 


background in dealing 
velopment of young men. 


Forces in 
a firsthand knowledge 
manpower needs and problems. 


STRONG and well-trained mili- 

tary force is urgently required 
for the preservation of this nation’s 
independence and its democratic heri- 
tage. There is no argument about 
this among loyal and patriotic Amer- 
icans. The menacing hand of Com- 
munist Russia in Asia Europe 
has clearly revealed the dangers we 
face and the need for greatly in- 
creased military preparation to insure 
our national survival. 

Armed power alone, however, is not 
enough to guarantee the future secur- 
ity of the United States. As we arm 
rapidly, we must also plan wisely to 
provide the leaders of tomorrow in 
education, industry, medicine, science, 
engineering, and other vital fields of 
endeavor. 

Any other course can lead to dis- 
aster. If we denude the 
trained educators and of capable stu- 
dents by the draft, as some propose, 
We shall one day face a serious crisis 
in our national life. We may well find 
that we have built the armed force 
to defend ourselves and yet have failed 
to preserve our way of life because we 
neglected to build a backlog of leaders 
to deal with the basic needs and prob- 
lems of the nation. 

It is my firm conviction that we 
must find a plan that can supply both 
the fighting men we require now and, 
at the same time, provide for the ad- 
vanced education of students who are 
potential leaders of the future. 

A workable plan, it seems to me, 
would be to start off by drafting all 
18-year-old boys who are out of high 
school next June. These young men 
could be given one year of military 
training, or possibly 14 months by 
using a summer between school terms. 

At the end of the training period, 
youths who normally would go to col- 
lege would be permitted to do so with- 
out further interruption. Moreover, 
young men who demonstrate unusual 
personal and other natural quaiities 
of leadership during their military 


and 


schools of 


Very Difficult Issue 


service would also be sent to college— 
at government expense, if 
Every student would be required to 
take ROTC courses during the college 


necessary. 


year, and to spend summer vacations 
in training camps. 

After the one 
of college, students with low scholastic 
standings would be returned to mili- 
tary for 12-month 
period, or for as long as current draft 
regulations might require. The re- 
maining students, those in good scho- 
lastic standing, would be permitted to 
complete their college courses if they 
continued to make good grades. 


conclusion of year 


service another 


Upon graduation, students who were 
preparing to enter medical, engineer- 
ing, teaching, scientific, administra- 
tive, or other technical fields, and who 
showed ability along these lines, could 
go on to graduate study or to work 
in their respective fields. Other gradu- 
ates, having had four years in ROTC, 
would be subject to serve as officers 
if called upon, or required to do ordi- 
nary military duty for an additional 
period, depending upon the needs of 
the armed forces at the time. 

A plan such as this would interrupt 
the education of qualified college stu- 
dents for only one year. To take com- 
petent collegiate youth into the armed 
forces for two, three, or more years 
would bring us face to face with dras- 
tic shortages of trained manpower in 
many fields. 

Even today, two of the nation’s big- 
gest corporations say that they are 
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able to get only one third of the vari- 
types of engineers they need. 
There are barely enough doctors for 
the 
will develop in numerous areas as the 


ous 


country now; serious shortages 
armed forces require more and more 
physicians, dentists, and other medical 
people. If we fail to keep training 
can be certain that the 
country’s health problems will become 
acute. 

Ever since World War II, we have 
been making a supreme effort to raise 
our teaching standards at Landon to 
the levels which prevailed before the 
outbreak of the conflict. This year, 
for the first time the early 
1940’s, our teaching staff as a whole 
meets these high standards. Now, be- 


doctors, we 


since 





Science in 


The problem of how to make lighter 
airplanes now faces aircraft manufac- 
turers. The extra equipment which a 
pilot must carry at the present time— 
radar, survival gear, weapons, and the 
like—is making today’s planes too 
heavy, in spite of the large amount of 
aluminum used in their construction. 

Designers are busy trying to find 
light materials which can take the 
place of the steel now going into 
planes. They are experimenting with 
titanium, plastics, and paper. If a 


pe eae 
UP AND AWAY! A Fairchild C-119 


Packet, aided by jet power, heads for 
the sky at a sharp angle in a trial run 
over the Hagerstown, Maryland, airport. 
Jet assistance made a take-off possible 
after a run of only 460 feet. Being able 
to do this in wartime can make the cargo 
plane of much greater value in supplying 
troops in cramped battle areas. 
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cheaper way of refining titanium can 
be found, this metal may be used in- 
stead of steel for propellers, engine 
parts, and landing gear. Paper, sand- 
wiched between two thin sheets of 
metal may be used to build doors, bag- 
gage racks, tables and _ partitions. 
Lightweight plastics may be used for 
enclosing electrical equipment, defrost- 
ing systems, and the like. 

* * * 

Cobalt, along with aluminum, cop- 
per, and other metals, is going to war. 
There will be less cobalt available for 
civilian industries in the future. Co- 
balt is the material which makes 
enamel stick to a refrigerator, or elec- 
tric stove, and it is used in every radio 
and television set. 

But there are important military 
uses for cobalt right now. It is neces- 
sary in making heat-resistant steel— 
essential for jet engines. It 
required in the manufacture 


is also 


of the 


radar equipment being produced for 


our armed forces. 

Most of our supplies of cobalt comes 
from the Belgian Congo and Canada. 
A newly discovered mine in Idaho is 
expected to get into production this 
year, and some cobalt is mined in 
Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

A new pain-killing drug called 
methadone is now being made syn- 
thetically from common, inexpensive 
chemicals. Medical scientists say that 
it is as effective as morphine, and that 
supplies of the new drug are unlim- 
ited —By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 


cause of the draft and reserve, we are 
with the loss of over half 
of our faculty in the next six months 

The same thing is true with schools 
all over the nation. There 
an acute teaching shortage 
most of this decade, and the situation 
will definitely intensified if 
thought and wisdom are not applied 
to the problem. 

To my mind, it is quite as impor- 
tant to keep teachers at their jobs as 
it is to keep qualified students in col- 
lege. Teachers are needed right along 
with jet planes to strengthen and pro- 
tect democracy. 


threatened 


been 


1as 


during 


become 


I believe that no teacher should be 
drafted or even permitted to volun- 
teer for military service. A worker 
in an armament plant during wartime 
would not be allowed to enlist, because 
his job in making shells or 
just as essential to the country as that 
of the fighting man. The 
true of teachers. The importance of 
their work in training competent citi- 
zens and leaders is second to none. 

It is up to the United States, I am 
convinced, to that 
necessary drafting program does not 
take away the skills 
that we urgently must have now and 
in the future. To tear down our higher 
educational system while building mili- 
tary power would be sheer folly. 

It must be kept in mind that our 
population is continuing to expand, 
and that we need more and more skilled 
people to provide the day-by-day serv- 


guns is 


same is 


see its obviously 


and knowledge 


ices and products required by our civil- 
ian population. It must also be kept 
in mind that the present crisis may 
continue for 10 to 20 years, or longer. 
During this emergency period, the 
nation’s military, as well as its eco- 
nomic, strength will depend on the 
number of people who are trained and 
skilled along industrial, professional, 
and scientific lines. 

Admittedly, there would be com- 
plications and difficulties involved in 
putting a plan such as the one I have 
suggested into operation. The same 
thing would be true of any military 
service proposal, however, except a 
sweeping one which would call for all 
18-year-olds to be drafted without any 
deferments whatever. 

Surely, we in this nation have the 
wisdom and ingenuity to devise a pro- 
gram for meeting the manpower needs 
of the armed forces without seriously 
crippling our educational system, and 
without depriving the American people 
of vital health and industrial services 
they need both in war and in peace. 
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The Story of the Wee 


Trouble in Russia? 


What is really happening in Russia? 
Millions of Americans, and citizens of 
other free countries, are asking them- 
selves this question. Because of strict 
censorship, it is impossible to know 
the answer with certainty. 

Recently, however, a former agent 
of the Office of Strategic Services and 
of the State Department, who is an 
expert on Russia, published some in- 
teresting conclusions about Soviet 
civilian morale in the New York Times 
Magazine. The article carries hope 
for countries which oppose commu- 
nism. Its writer, Harry Schwartz, 
now a Syracuse University professor, 
believes that the Soviet people are so 
“disillusioned,” many of them would 
desert the Communist cause in a gen- 
eral war. 

Schwartz cites a number of eco- 
nomic reasons why the Russians are 
disillusioned with their government. 
He says the standard of living in 
Russia has improved in recent years, 
but not enough to satisfy the people. 
For example, meat, butter, and eggs 
still are “rare luxuries,” he writes, 
and clothing and other consumer 
goods are very expensive. 

Soviet workers are “weary,” says 
the professor. Stern disciplinary 
measures are used to control labor, 
and special prizes and other incentives 
are necessary to induce their best 
efforts. 

Furthermore, states Schwartz, the 
Russian people “all fear and dread” 
war, remembering the suffering of 
the last conflict. To counter this fear, 
Soviet propaganda constantly insists 
the U.S.S.R. is the champion of peace 
and only the western democracies are 
bent on war. 

If war came, some Russians would 
desert “at the beginning... and 
their numbers would increase as op- 
portunities for such action multi- 
plied,” Mr. Schwartz concludes. There- 


fore, our propaganda should be aimed 
as much as possible at exposing the 
Soviet government to its own people, 
he says. 


Korean Controversy 


The American people are sharply 
divided over this question: Should 
our forces have stayed in Korea this 
long? 

Many observers are convinced that 
our troops should have quit that land 
several weeks ago. Their argument 
runs along these lines: 

“It became obvious that we were 
fighting a futile war in Korea when 
the first big Chinese offensive took 
place. Our troops have been and still 
are hopelessly outnumbered. China, 
one of the most populous countries on 
earth, has unlimited reserves of man- 
power. Since our manpower is lim- 
ited, China can overpower us by sheer 
weight of numbers. 

“By staying in Korea, we are not 
only waging a hopeless fight, need- 
lessly sacrificing American lives, but 
we are seriously hurting our chances 
of stopping communism elsewhere. 
With the bulk of our armed forces in 
Korea, we could not defend western 
Europe should it be invaded. We 
should get our men out of Korea 
quickly, before any more of our man- 
power and economic strength are 
drained away in a lost cause.” 

Those who take the opposite view 
set forth their case in this way: 

“If we had quickly withdrawn all 
our troops from Korea after the first 
big Chinese offensive, leaving millions 
of helpless South Koreans to persecu- 
tion by the Communists, we would 
have lost prestige all through the ‘free 
world.’ Peoples of certain other lands 
might have decided that they did not 
want to ally themselves with us. Many 
western Europeans, for example, might 
have lost faith in our steadfastness as 
a military partner, and this could have 
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training is part of the regular curriculum as a civil defense measure. 


been a death blow to any chance for 
an effective North Atlantic army. 

“Moreover, there is the practical 
reason that by continuing to fight in 
Korea we have been tying up Commu- 
nist troops that might otherwise have 
been used to invade Indo-China or 
other areas. By fighting on, we have 
kept large Communist forces occupied 
in Korea. 

“Finally, it is reported that a great 
many Chinese people have become anti- 
Communist because this war has cost 
them so heavily in money and lives.” 


Supercarrier 


The Navy plans to build a ship 
which will be larger than any in the 
nation’s history. The plans call for 
a giant aircraft carrier, of 57,000 
tons, to cost about 285 million dollars. 
It will be specially designed so that 
planes, carrying atomic bombs, can 
take off from it and return. 

To build the “supercarrier,” and for 
other defense construction, Congress 
will be asked to allot about 10 billion 
dollars around March 1, Chairman 
Carl Vinson, of the House Armed 
Services Committee announced re- 
cently. The Navy also plans to build 
173 other new vessels, including seven 
of the much-discussed Snorkel sub- 
marines, which can stay under water 
for long periods, and of which Soviet 
Russia is said to have a large number. 

The supercarrier is to be named 
after James V. Forrestal, the first 
Secretary of Defense, who died May 
22, 1949. During Mr. Forrestal’s 
term of office, it was planned to build 
a giant carrier, to be named the U.S.S. 
United States, but Mr. Louis Johnson, 
who succeeded him as Secretary of 
Defense, cancelled the project. 

The largest aircraft carriers pos- 
sessed by our Navy now are the sister 
ships, the U.S.S. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, U.S.S. Midway, and U.S.S. Coral 
Sea, all displacing 45,000 tons, the 
Navy Department reports. That also 
is the tonnage of our heaviest battle- 
ships, the U.S.S. Missouri, U.S.S. 
Towa, and the U.S.S. Wisconsin. Thus 
the 57,000 ton carrier would be the 
Navy’s greatest vessel. 

While Navy officers could not reveal 
its exact dimensions, it was thought 
it would be on the order of the U.S.S. 
United States, as planned. That car- 
rier was to have been 1090 feet in 
length with a beam (width) of 190 


feet at its widest point. The Forres- 
tal will take 31% years to build. 


Mt. Etna at It Again 


Mt. Etna, which is one of the best 
known of the active volcanoes today, 
has recently brought considerable de- 
struction to the areas of eastern Sicily, 
the big island just off the “toe of 
Italy.” 

The citizens who live near the foot 
of this great voleano were forced to 
go away from their homes late last 
month as they watched farms and 
villages being overrun by red-hot lava. 
Trees and houses burst into flames as 
the molten rock advanced down the 
mountain slopes into the surrounding 
countryside. Then for a number of 
days, the volcano seemed to be quiet- 
ing down, but it became more active 
again a short time ago. 

The Sicilians have been fearfully 
watching the towering 10,750-foot 
mountain for many years, always hop- 
ing that their volcano will be peaceful. 
Many times, though, Mt. Etna erupted 
violently and caused great destruction 
on the island. 

Ancient records of history show that 
the famous volcano caused terror 
among the people who lived in Sicily 
more than 2,500 years ago. Since that 
time, about 80 eruptions have been 
recorded. One of the most severe out- 
breaks ever listed took place in 1669, 
when lava and earthquakes caused the 
death of about 20,000 people. 

In recent years, the Mediterranean 
island suffered two major volcanic 
outbursts before the latest eruptions 
—one in 1928, when several towns 
were completely destroyed, and an- 
other about four years ago, when the 
force of an internal explosion blasted 
a new crater on Mt. Etna. The most 
recent volcanic blasts have been called 
the worst in over 50 years. 


Another Rickenbacker 


A name that is famous in American 
aviation—Rickenbacker—is being car- 
ried forward in the United States Air 
Force. William F. Rickenbacker, 22- 
year-old son of “Eddie,” the World 
War I ace, has joined the Air Force as 
an aviation cadet. In fact, in cere- 
monies at a New York City recruiting 
station, young Rickenbacker was ac- 
tually sworn in by his father. 

The father, who was a captain in 
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the first World War, shot down 26 
enemy planes to become America’s 
most famous aviator. He is now a 
colonel in the Air Force Reserve. It 
was because of this continuing Re- 
serve rank that he was legally able to 
administer the service oath to his son. 

Aviation Cadet Rickenbacker is a 
1949 graduate of Harvard University. 
He was working in the advertising 
department of Eastern Airlines, of 
which his father is president and 
board chairman, when he passed the 
Air Force examinations in September. 
He will train at an air base at San 
Angelo, Texas. 

After swearing in his son, the elder 
Rickenbacker declared he was proud 
William was entering the same branch 
in which he himself had served. Then 
he congratulated him, and told Wil- 
liam he was being “honored” by being 
accepted into the Air Force so that he 
could help protect his country’s “‘free- 
dom, liberties and opportunities.” 

Captain Rickenbacker, as he is 
known to the American public, has 
another son, David, 26 years old, who 
served in the Marine Corps in the last 
war. 


African Minerals 


As they rearm, the western democ- 
racies need a great supply of minerals. 
To obtain those which are scarce in 
their countries, they have turned to 
other continents including Africa, and 
with good results. The Union of South 
Africa has made an agreement to sell 
precious uranium, which is used in 
making atomic bombs, to both the 
United States and Great Britain. 
Moreover, a great drive is under way 
to open fresh fields of minerals else- 
where in Africa. 

The recent agreement of the Union 
of South Africa to sell uranium to this 
country and Britain marks the suc- 
cessful completion of several years of 
research work by all three nations. 
South Africa has great deposits of 
gold, and it has been known for some 
time that gold ores also contain ura- 
nium. It took several years to develop 
a method for recovering the A-bomb 
mineral from the gold. In years to 
come, experts say, the Union of South 
Africa may become one of the world’s 
greatest producers of uranium. 
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TELEVISION IS EXPANDING. 


DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHN 


The map shows TV circuits now in operation and those planned for completion before 


the end of this year, if plans are not curtailed by the national emergency. 


American and British representa- 
tives are searching other parts of 
Africa for minerals, besides uranium. 
They are doing this by ordinary pros- 
pecting methods, and by aerial sur- 
veys, and other means. The Africa- 
wide hunt for minerals is already 
yielding important results. British 
officials have found large coal and iron 
fields in Tanganyika and Nyasaland, 
and they hope to set up a steel indus- 
try in the latter area. 


Trust Territory Head 


Former Senator Elbert Thomas of 
Utah is the first civilian chief of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific. As 
such he will administer the affairs of 
some 96 islands and atolls which are 
scattered over three million square 
miles of the Pacific. The islands com- 
prise the Marianas, and the Caroline 
and Marshall chains. 

The appointment of a civilian ad- 
ministrator marks a change of gov- 
ernment for the far-flung island terri- 
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A woman’s car stalled in heavy 5 
o’clock traffic. The man in the car be- 
hind her started blowing his horn loudly. 
With great poise the lady got out and 
walked back to the impatient man. 

“T’ll toot your horn,” she said, “while 
you start my car.” 
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KING IN SATU 


“Would you mind paying the check? 
*m trying to save money.” 


_ The insurance agent finally reached the 
big businessman at the close of a busy 


“You should feel honored, highly hon- 
ored, young man,” he said. “Do you know 
that today I have refused to see seven 
insurance men?” 

“I know, sir,” said the agent. 
them.” 


“I'm 
* 


Young Harry: “Father, what’s the dif- 
ference between a gun and a machine 
gun?” 

Dad: “There’s a big difference. It’s 
just as if I spoke and then your mother 
spoke.” 

* 


Waitresses are girls who think money 
grows on trays. 


Living in auto-congested cities is now 
a case of the survival of the flittest. 


* 
Worry kills more people than does 


work because more people worry than 
work. 


tory. After World War II, the United 
Nations named our country as trustee 
for the islands. U. S. naval officers 
have administered the territory up to 
now, but the Department of Interior 
will take over the administration from 
the Navy on July 1. This transfer 
will have the effect of releasing many 
military personnel for duties in other 
sectors. 

Former Senator Thomas, defeated 
in the November 7 elections, was once 
a missionary to Japan. As a senator 
he was chairman of the Labor Com- 
mittee. 

At present the Trust Territory is 
administered from Pearl Harbor and 
it is there that Mr. Thomas is expected 
to set up his headquarters, at least 
temporarily. Later on he may govern 
from the island of Truk, which is now 
used as a field headquarters. 

The new hich commissioner is ex- 
pected to recruit a staff of about 275 
employees. Some 800 natives of the 
islands, who are now federal govern- 
ment employees, will be retained. 


Ship Transfer 


The people of Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile are looking forward to some 
additions to their small but growing 
navies. Our government recently 
made plans to supply six cruisers to 
the three largest South American 
countries. 

Defense officials hope that the 
American vessels will help these na- 
tions protect their long coastal areas 
from outside attacks. This effort to 
build up the sea power of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile is looked upon as a 
step toward strengthening our con- 
tinental defense. 

In the last war, enemy ships were a 
great menace to South American 
ports. It is hoped that any future 
threats from the sea can be met by in- 
creasing inter-American cooperation 
in defense. 

The American war vessels, which 
are to be granted on “less-than-cost” 
terms, are to be equally divided among 
the three leading South American na- 
tions. 


Looking Ahead 


Unless unforeseen develop- 
ments cause a change in plans, major 
articles to appear in THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER next week will discuss the 
national budget and plans for achiev- 
ing world peace. 


news 





Your Vocabulary 











For each sentence below, tell which 
answer best explains the 
the italicized word. Correct answers 
are given on page 8, column 4. 


meaning of 


1. The organization was controlled 
by a clique (klék). (a) a democratic 
procedure (b) a small and exclusive 
group (c) an ex-congressman (d) a 
professor. 

2. They implied (im-plid’) that they 
would go. (a) hinted (b) knew (c) 
doubted (d) hoped. 

3. His comment was a_ banality 
(bay-nali-ti). (a) blunder (b) bril- 
liant remark (c) trite and common- 
place remark (d) sharp and brief 
sentence. 

4. If your conclusions about a prob- 
lem are superficial (si‘per-fish’Al) , you 
formed them (a) after careful study 
(b) after close personal observation 
(c) with great difficulty (d) hastily, 
without much study. 

5. The two political groups were 
fused (fewzd). (a) united (b) con- 
fused (c) defeated (d) quarreling. 

6. An act or decision is called a ' 
precedent (prés’é-dént) if it (a) is 
unpopular (b) serves as an example 
for the future (c) results in a failure 
(d) is soon forgotten. 


Onion. This bulb receives its name 
from unio, the same Latin word from 
which we get our word union. The 
relationship, it is said, comes from 
the fact that an onion consists of’ nu- 
merous united layers. 
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Canada Is mgt: 


(Concluded from page 1) 


She is the third greatest trading na- 
tion on earth, outranked only by the 
United States and Great Britain. She 
is our country’s biggest customer, and 
we buy more of her goods than do all 
other foreign nations combined. 

A number of years ago, Canada 
was almost exclusively a producer of 
grain, meat, and such raw materials 
as timber and minerals. She is still 
famous for these, but at the same time 
she is furnishing an ever-increasing 
volume of manufactured goods. 

Canadian industrial plants are turn- 
ing out about five times as much 
aluminum and 2% times as much steel 
as they were producing 10 years ago. 
Paper mills, drawing on the resources 
of the nation’s huge forests, have 
made Canada the world’s number one 
producer of newsprint. Busy fac- 
tories pour out a tremendous flood of 
automobiles, trucks, chemicals, ma- 
chinery, roller bearings, electrical 
equipment, and so on. 

Industrial development in that 
country has been going on for a num- 
ber of years, but it was World War II 
which boosted our northern neighbor 
into the ranks of the leading manu- 
facturing nations. To help furnish 
equipment for her own fighting forces 
and those of her allies, she built hun- 
dreds of factories—while at the same 
time stepping up the output of her 
farms, mines, and logging camps. 

Since the war, Canadian industries 
have continued to thrive. Investors 
from our country have played an im- 
portant part in their growth. For a 
number of reasons, U. S. businessmen 
recognize Canada as a good place to 
set up factories and other enterprises. 
They say that the Canadian govern- 
ment generally follows policies which 
encourage the growth of businesses. 

Moreover, many U. S. corporations 
put some of their factories in Canada 
in order to take full advantage of our 
northern neighbor’s vast supplies of 
minerals and other raw materials. 
Our citizens are responsible for about 
three fourths of all the foreign invest- 
ments in Canada. 

Important discoveries of iron ore 
and petroleum have given an added 
shove to Canada’s industrial growth. 
Until recently, the Canadians did not 
have much of an oil industry. In 
1947, though, rich petroleum deposits 
were found in Alberta, a province 
which lies just north of our state of 
Montana. This discovery touched off 
a big oil boom, which still continues. 

In a wild and remote northeastern 
region, extensive deposits of iron ore 
have been discovered. The principal 
new ore bed lies along the boundary 
which separates Quebec from Labra- 
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ESKIMO children in northern Canada 
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ORAWN FOR THE AMERICAN 


CANADA, our great neighbor to the north, is a friendly, worthy ally of the other free nations of the world 


dor. This deposit is large enough to 
rival our country’s famous Mesabi 
Range (of the Lake Superior region). 
Its development begins at a time when 
the U. S. steel industry, fearing the 
exhaustion of our own rich ore de- 
posits, is eagerly looking around for 
new sources of iron supply. 

Development of the Labrador-Que- 
bec ore fields will be difficult, because 
they are far from Canada’s industrial 
cities and from established rail lines. 
Nevertheless, facilities for mining the 
iron and carrying it away are rapidly 
being set up. 

Much of the ore from distant north- 
eastern Canada will be brought to 
U. S. iron and steel mills for process- 
ing. United States firms are playing 
a prominent role both in the opening 
of Canada’s newly discovered iron de- 
posits and in the search for oil fields 
on the central plains. 

Although petroleum and iron are 
making the biggest news at present, 
Canada remains a heavy producer of 
many other valuable minerals. She 
turns out most of the world’s nickel 
and asbestos, and is among the leading 
producers of copper, gold, silver, lead, 
zinc, and uranium—the atomic-energy 
metal. 

Canada sells her minerals abroad 
in substantial quantities. But her 
largest single exports are paper, espe- 
cially newsprint; and wheat, raised 
mainly in the prairie provinces which 
lie north of Montana, the Dakotas, and 
Minnesota. 

Our northern neighbor’s foreign 
trade picture has undergone a major 
change during the last few years. 
For a long time, she depended on a 
trade pattern that was known as the 
“Atlantic Triangle.” She sold vast 
quantities of goods to Britain and 
other nations across the Atlantic, and 
through these sales she obtained 
money with which to make heavy pur- 
chases in the United States. 

As a result of World War II and 
its aftermath, this pattern broke 
down. The nations overseas went 
through a severe shortage of U. S. 
dollars. It became impossible for 
Canada to earn a big supply of dol- 
lars by selling goods to Europe. 

‘A few years ago, this situation 


forced the Canadians to cut down 
sharply on their purchases of U. S. 
products. As a long-range solution, 
however, they sought to increase their 
U. S. dollar earnings by selling more 
and more goods to our country. 

In 1950, 65 per cent of all Canadian 
exports came to the United States. 
Before World War II, we were taking 
about 37 per cent. Canadians are not 
thoroughly pleased with the idea of 
tying their economy so closely to that 
of the United States. They would 
prefer to spread their trade more 
evenly among a number of coun- 
tries. Under current world condi- 
tions, though, they have had to adopt 
their present course of action. 

The United States looms large 
among Canada’s suppliers. We fur- 
nish two thirds of all the goods she 
purchases from outside her borders. 
Petroleum, machinery, and manufac- 
tured items are among her main im- 
ports. The Canadian people use even 
more oil and gasoline, and more of cer- 
tain factory products, than their oil 
fields and busy industries can produce. 

While Canada’s economic ties with 
the United States seem to be growing 
stronger, she remains a loyal member 
of the Commonwealth of Nations—the 
group of countries banded together 
under the British Crown. But her 
membership, like that of Australia 
and the other Commonwealth nations, 
is entirely voluntary. Canada is, in 
other words, completely free and self- 
governing. 


WATIOWAL FILM BOARD OF CANADA 


MEASURING a giant Canadian spruce 


Nearly all the Canadian people live 
along the southern border of the 
country. Sixty per cent are located in 
cities and towns, whereas the Canada 
of 50 years ago was mainly a rural 
nation, 

Like the people of our own country, 
Canadians are descended from a great 
variety of nationalities. There are 
two principal language groups, French 
and English. French-speaking Cana- 
dians, centered mainly in the big east- 
ern province of Quebec, make up 
roughly a fourth of the population. 

Canada’s geographic regions offer 
great variety, just as do those of the 
United States. The seacoasts support 
large fishing industries. Manufactur- 
ing is concentrated mainly along the 
Great Lakes. The flat central prairies 
are famous for their meat and grain 
products, but areas of good farm land 
are found in many other parts of the 
nation. 

In the western provinces and terri- 
tories, the towering Canadian Rockies 
extend northward from our own Rocky 
Mountain chain. Across the northern 
part of Canada lies a great arctic and 
sub-arctic wilderness. 

From a military point of view, 
Canada is in a strategic and dan- 
gerous location—lying across the 
shortest air route between the United 
States and Russia. If there is ever 
a Russo-U. S. war, she is bound to 
become involved. Therefore, Canada 
is stepping up her defense efforts, just 
as we are; and her military chiefs are 
working in close cooperation with 
those of the United States. She 
also making joint defense plans with 
our nation and 10 others under the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

It would be practically impossible 
for Canada’s military strength to ap- 
proach that of the United States. 
She does not have many more people 
in her whole population than we had in 
our armed forces during the final part 
of World War II. Nevertheless, her 
farms, her oil fields, her rich mines, 
and her roaring factories can make an 
impressive contribution toward the 
defense of the free nations. And, if 
all-out war is avoided, Canada will 
still benefit greatly from her indus- 
trial growth. 
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Readers Say— 











We are now facing a national emer- 
gency which threatens freedom 
and democracy. Every man, woman, 
and child should put his shoulder to 
the wheel and offer his or her duties 
to help us meet the crisis. Everyone’s 
efforts will be needed. 

We in high school have our duties 
to perform and should do so well. I 
hope that the government officials will 
set a good example that every Amer- 
ican can follow. If this happens and 
everyone does his part, our nation will 
be on top once again. 


our 


MICHAEL SHAPPEL, 
West Lawn, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


I think the United States should 
continue sending aid to Yugoslavia in 
its present time of need, when she is 
suffering from the effects of a serious 
drought. Yugoslavia has refused to 
take orders from Russia and does not 
favor Russian aggression. 

If we go ahead with our aid to Mar- 
shal Tito, it will create a friendly re- 
lationship between the United States 
and Yugoslavia, which is our purpose. 
If Tito shows any signs of working 
with the Russians again, we should 
discontinue the aid. 


JOAN COPELAND, 
Cass City, Michigan 


* * * 


I am convinced that Russia does not 
intend to sit idly by while we are 
busily arming to the teeth in an effort 
to surpass her in strength. She will 
try to keep us at war with China and 














perhaps draw us into conflicts with 
other satellites. In that way she 
would slowly bleed us financially and 
militarily, decrease our manpower and 
resources, and leave us so weak we 
could not fight back. To nip this war 
in the bud we must take immediate 
steps toward all-out mobilization. 
ANN BRICE, 
Annapolis, Maryland 


* * * 


I agree with those who favor anti- 
Communist legislation. We must bring 
the Communists out in the open. The 
United States is trying to fight com- 
munism in foreign countries, but we 
have not been dealing with it in this 
country. 

On the other hand, I agree with 
President Truman in regard to keep- 
ing secret information as to the loca- 
tion of our defense plants. As it 
stands, this law could be dangerous 
in one way and helpful in another. 


ANN BULLINGTON, 
Channelview, Texas 


OXFORD STREET, a famous and busy London thoroughfare 
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Picturesque London 


Great British Capital Which, with Its Suburbs, Covers Almost 


700 Square Miles, Combines the Old and the New 


F, in all the world outside the United 

States, you had the chance to visit 
one city—and only one—you would do 
well to choose London. 

In the great British capital, with a 
population of more than eight million, 
you may go back in a study of history 
to the time of the Roman Empire. 
London—it was Londinium then—was 
a Roman town for nearly 400 years, 
from 43 to 409 A.D. 

In the British Museum, you may see 
dishes, goblets, lamps, and other things 
the Romans used in Londinium. You 
may, too, look at old maps of the city. 
Then, with notes from the maps as a 
guide, you may go for a walk and make 
history come alive by tracing the 
boundaries of the ancient town. You 
may see traces of old Roman fortresses 
close by the Thames River. You may 
walk over streets, now filled with mod- 
ern automobile traffic, that once were 
Roman roads. 

After the Romans came centuries 
of wars, rule by despotic kings, and, 
slowly, democracy. You may get a 
sense of the drama of those times by 
plodding through the narrow, twisting, 
musty streets of London. On every 
side, you may find old_ buildings, 
churches, palaces, towers, and squares 
where historic events occurred. 

There is Westminster Abbey, the 
great church that was begun in the 
11th century. England’s kings have 
been crowned there, with one or two 
exceptions, for the past 800 years. 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of the 
present king, was married to Prince 
Philip in the Abbey in 1947. 

Nearby, along the Thames River, 
are the majestic buildings of Parlia- 
ment. Some parts of the structure are 
at least 500 years old. In this Parlia- 
ment, England’s legislators gradually 
strengthened their power and gained 
from their kings the right of self-gov- 
ernment. The members of Parliament 
established principles and methods of 
lawmaking that we follow, with little 
change, in our Congress today. 

In Whitehall, now a rambling series 
of buildings used as government offices, 
you may visit the spot where King 
Charles I was beheaded more than 300 
years ago. Charles had gone against 
the wishes of Parliament. 

The Tower of London, parts of it 
nearly 900 years old, gives a good idea 
of what jail was like in ancient times. 


- 


Sir Walter Raleigh, the famous ex- 
plorer, imprisoned behind the 
tower’s massive walls. King Henry 
VIII kept two of his wives in the tower 
before executing them. 


was 


Literary history, as well as political, 
may be made to come alive in a tour 
of London. You may visit the home 
where Samuel Johnson lived and wrote 
the dictionary that made him famous 
in the 1700’s. Or you may lunch at 
the Cheshire Cheese, where Charles 
Dickens and William Thackeray used 
to eat. You may visit the house where 
Dickens lived and wrote Oliver Twist 
in the 1830’s. You may tour the areas 
of London that Shakespeare knew. 

Much of London, especially in the 
financial district known as The City, 
was destroyed or heavily damaged by 
bombing during World War II. There 
are vast open spaces where buildings 
once stood; some of these spaces have 
been made into parking lots for cars 
and others have been planted with 
flowers. Yet, with all the damage, 
great landmarks of history remain. 

You will be disappointed, if you ex- 
pect to find in London another New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, or Los 
Angeles. London is a modern city. 
Its bus system is one of the best to 
be found anywhere. It has an excel- 
lent subway transportation network, 
known as the Underground. Its vast 
docks, along the Thames River which 
leads out to sea, are among the largest 
in the world. It is a big banking, in- 
dustrial, and publishing center. 

Yet, with all that is modern, London 
has kept its age. The city and its 
suburbs cover nearly 700 square miles. 
There are no towering skyscrapers; 
the low London buildings are much as 
they have been for centuries. An 
American-style hotel, built some years 
before World War II, seems out of 
place. Most of the hotels go back to 
the late 1800’s, at least; they are a bit 
old-fashioned but, in general, quite 
comfortable. 

London, as a rule, likes to cling to its 
old customs. Traffic follows the left 
side of the street, and not the right. 
Soldiers, on dress parade, wear scarlet 
uniforms that were in style a hundred 
years ago or more. Ordinary bank 
messengers cling to top hats and tail 
coats, which have been their customary 
attire for centuries. London prefers 
it that way. 


Personalities 


St. Laurent, Snyder 


N a recent 
the heads of 
nations, 


conference attended by 
British Commonwealth 
one of the outstanding men 
present was Canada’s Prime Minister 
Louis St. and 


sed 


Laurent. St. Laurent 
other Commonwealth leaders discus 
some of the year’s most pressing inter- 
national 

The Canadian Prime Minister, who 
took 1948, 
worked years to 
his country a strong 
affairs. 
of his government, he helped Canada 
gain membership in a 
United Nations 
ganizations. 

St. Laurent, who is from the French- 
speaking province of Quebec, is a law- 
yer who studied, taught and practiced 
law before entering public life. Dur- 
ing his long legal career, he won many 
honors offered by his country in the 
field of law. 

The 69-year-old St. Laurent took 
his first important public job as Minis- 
ter of Justice in the early 1940's. 
Though he wished to return to private 
practice after World War II, the late 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King per- 
suaded him to continue in office. St. 
Laurent directed Canada’s foreign af- 


questions 


office in November has 


hard in recent give 


voice in world 


Even before he became head 


number of 


committees and or- 


fairs at the close of the war, and be- 
came Prime Minister in 1948 when 
King resigned. 


* * * 


& keeper of the nation’s purse 
strings at a time of world crisis, 
Secretary of the Treasury John Sny- 
der has a job that is as important as 
it is difficult. The United States will 
spend huge sums to rearm—an esti- 
mated 50 to 60 billions this year. 
Congress, of course, makes the deci- 
sions on how the money is to be raised, 
but Snyder has much responsibility 
in carrying out the broad financial 
program drawn up by the nation’s 
lawmakers. Moreover, Congress pays 
close attention to his recommendations 
in matters of finance. 

John Wesley Snyder was born in 
1896 in Jonesboro, Arkansas. He en- 
tered Vanderbilt University in 1914 
but withdrew the following year. In 
1917 he joined the Army and, like the 
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Snyder St. Laurent 
man who is now his intimate friend, 
Harry Truman, he served in France 
as a captain of field artillery. The two 
men met by chance in 1918 when both 
were still in France in the Army. 

In April 1945, Snyder came into 
national prominence when Mr. Tru- 
man, in his first major appointment, 
made him Federal Loan Administra- 
tor. Then, in July, Snyder was ap- 
pointed director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. There 
his job was to guide the nation’s econ- 
omy back to a peace-time basis. Pres- 
ident Truman named him Secretary of 
the Treasury in June 1946, to replace 
Fred Vinson. 
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A Career for Tomorrow - - Personnel Work 


ERSONNEL workers—the mem- 

bers of a firm who interview job 
applicants—have become increasingly 
important to business and industry. 
Back at the time when most of our 
manufacturing and business was car- 
ried on by small establishments such 
officers were unnecessary. The owner 
of a business or the heads of individ- 
ual departments found people for the 
jobs they had open. This, of course, 
is still the practice in small firms, but 
larger companies have found that they 
must have special personnel officers. 

Personnel departments engage in a 
variety of activities. They may plan 
training for the new employees. They 
may adjust complaints against the 
management, plan health and recrea- 
tional programs, or set up pension 
plans for retired workers. 

In short, almost all aspects of the 
relations between an employer and his 
workers may, at one time or anothe., 
be handled by the personnel depart- 
ment. Large companies frequently 
have separate officers in charge of dif- 
ferent phases of the work. Smaller 
concerns usually have only one em- 
ployee to take care of all details. 

Since this work is chiefly with peo- 
ple, only those individuals who are 
keenly interested in human behavior 
should go into it. The personnel officer 
must have sympathy and tact. He 
must understand all types of people 
and be able to talk with workers of 
widely different backgrounds. 

Many of those now in personnel 
work have had little special training. 
Because the field is new, they have de- 
veloped their own jobs and techniques. 
In the future, though, it is expected 
that greater emphasis will be put on 
specialized training. A young person 
who is considering this field should 
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PERSONNEL MANAGER interviewing an applicant for a job 


plan to go to college. He should take 
such general courses as economics, 
psychology, sociology, together with 
personnel methods, labor relations, and 
similar subjects. 

Practical experience is important, 
too. Even a trained personnel officer 
sometimes works in various depart- 
ments of a company to learn the prob- 
lems of each. Within his own depart- 
ment he usually starts by making 
simple interviews and goes on to more 
advanced work as he gains experience. 

Salaries in this field compare favor- 
ably with those of other trained pro- 
fessional workers in business. Begin- 
ners should not expect to step into jobs 
that pay well, but after a few years’ 
experience they may, if they are com- 
petent, be earning from $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year. The top jobs in this 
field pay as much as $15,000 or $20,000 


a year. While most personnel workers 
are men, women are also in demand. 

The federal and state governments 
employ personnel workers. Their jobs 
consist mainly of employing people ac- 
cording to the standards set by the 
Civil Service Commission or by the 
state merit systems. They also plan 
training programs for government 
employees and recommend workers for 
promotions. Government salaries of 
personnel officers range from $2,600 to 
$6,500 a year, 

Ask your librarian for books on per- 
sonnel work if you are interested in 
the field. A leaflet entitled “Occupa- 
tional Outlook Summary, Employment 
Outlook for Personnel Workers” can 
be obtained free of charge from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Inventing Money 


NCIENT and modern civilizations 
have invented many forms of 


money. In the days of the cave man, 
there wasn’t such a thing as money. 
The cave man didn’t need it. He 
hunted food for himself and his fam- 
ily. He fashioned rough clothes from 
the hides of animals. If he had any 
gold, it probably was a rock with other 
minerals. The gold piece had no more 
value than any other rock to the cave 
man; very likely he threw it at a wild 
dog. 

Then, as a crude civilization began 
to deyelop and people assembled in 
tribes, the desire arose for an exchange 
of goods. One hunter brought home 
more meat than he could eat. So he 
traded some of the meat for a friend’s 
extra supply of clubs or arrow flints. 
He might give some of the meat to a 
member of the tribe in return for help 
in building a hut. 

Thus began an exchange of goods 
and services. These transactions were 
known as barter and were a common 
method of trade for many hundreds 
of years. 

Gradually, man began to use special 
objects as measures of value in trades: 
he invented money. In Asia and Eu- 
rope, furs are believed to have been 
used as money more than 3,000 years 
ago. Instead of bartering food for 
arrow flints, a man sold his food for 
furs. 
arrow 


flints, or to purchase other 


Then, he used the furs to buy © 


goods and services which he needed 
or desired. 

A rough standard grew up with one 
fur representing a specified value in 
relation to other products and serv- 
ices. Everyone accepted the standard, 
so early man did not mind piling up a 
stock of furs greater than he would 
ever need for his own clothing. He 
knew, since the furs were the standard 
of value, that he could use them to buy 
things he wanted whenever he chose. 
His stock of furs was money, the 
measure of his wealth, of what he 
could buy. 

Many other types of money were 
used in olden times. Both the Greeks 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Secretary of 


the Treasury under George Washington 


and the Romans made cattle a stand- 
ard of measurement of other goods. 
Olive oil, grains, and then metals be- 
came monetary units in many parts 
of the world. The metals, in small 
pieces and large blocks, were liked 
because they were more durable than 
the perishable foods and furs. 

It was but a short step, then, from 
plain metal to coins. The first coin 
that we know about was made about 
700 B.C. in Asia Minor; it was of gold 
and silver. Coins also appeared at a 
very early date in China. 

Coins, of course, last well but they 
are often awkward to carry in large 
sums, and governments began to issue 
paper money to represent the coins. 
Holland had some of the earliest paper 
money in the 16th century, and paper 
was used as money in North America 
by the French as early as 1685. 

Both paper and coins, guaranteed 
by our government, are accepted freely 
as standards for measuring the value 
of goods today. 

It is important to remember that 
money by itself is of no value. It only 
represents value—the worth of a car, 
a suit, or a pair of shoes. If we could 
not buy anything, money would be 
practically useless. You could, of 
course, use some gold for a bit of 
jewelry or for filling a tooth. You 
might melt pennies and make a copper 
pan. But without goods to be bought, 
we would have no use for money. 





Study Guide 











Money 


1. Where is our nation’s paper money 
produced? 


2. About how much money in bills and 
coins do we now have in circulation? 


3. Why is gold so widely used as the 
basis of national monetary systems? 


4. Explain how the currency of our 
own country is tied to gold. 


5. Briefly describe the organization of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


6. By use of an example, show how the 
amount of money in circulation is in- 
creased and decreased through the oper- 
ations of the U. S. banking system. 


7. Why is the Federal Reserve Board 
now asking the nation’s banks to cut 
down on their lending? 


Canada 


1. Compare Canada’s area with that of 
the United States. About how many peo- 
ple does our northern neighbor have? 


2. How does the rate at which Canada 
now produces industrial goods compare 
with her 1939 rate? 


3. What is Canada’s rank among the 
trading nations of the world? 


4. List several of her main products. 
What change has been occurring during 
recent years in the type of goods that 
she produces? 


5. What important mineral discov- 
eries, occurring during the last several 
years, are furthering Canada’s indus- 
trial growth? 


6. Describe the major change that has 
recently taken plaee in the country’s for- 
eign trade situation. 


7. Explain why Canada’s position is, 
from a military point of view, strategic 
and dangerous. 


Discussion 


Why, in your opinion, have Canada and 
the United States managed to get along 
so well together, while other large na- 
tions that border one another so often 
fight and quarrel? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Are the Soviet people said to be dis- 
illusioned with their government? Give 
some of the reasons discussed by writer 
Harry Schwartz. 

2. For whom is the new “supercarrier” 
to be named? 


3. Briefly discuss the history of Mt. 
Etna. 


4. Why are many Americans for, and 
against, removing our troops from Ko- 
rea? 


5. Who is Eddie Rickenbacker? 


6. Explain how democratic nations are 
searching abroad for minerals. 


7. Discuss briefly the history of money. 


8. Describe some of the landmarks you 
would see on a trip to London. 


9. Who is Louis St. Laurent? 


John 
W. Snyder? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) a small and exclusive group; 
2. (a) hinted; 3. (c) trite and common- 
place remark; 4. (d) hastily, without 
much study; 5. (a) united; 6. (b) serves 
as an example for the future. 





